TO HIS SON, ON EDUCATION.	401
them ably. This knowledge is not to be gotten systematically, you must acquire it yourself by your own observation and sagacity: I will give you such hints as I think may be useful land-marks in your intended progress.
I have often told you (and it is most true) that, with regard to mankind, we must not draw general conclusions from certain particular principles, though, in the main, true ones. "We must not suppose, that because a man is a rational animal, he will, therefore, always act rationally; or, because he has such or such a predominant passion, that he will act invariably and consequentially in the pursuit of it. No: we are complicated machines; and though we have one mainspring that gives motion to the whole, we have an infinity of little wheels, which, in their turns, retard, precipitate, and sometimes stop that motion. Let us t exemplify: I will suppose ambition to be (as it commonly is) the predominant passion of a minister of state, and I will suppose that minister to be an able one: will he, therefore, invariably pursue the object of that predominant passion ? May I be sure that he will do so and so, because he ought ? Nothing less. Sickness, or low spirits, may damp this predominant passion; Immour and peevishness may triumph over it; inferior passions may at times surprise it and prevail. Is this ambitious statesman amorous ? indiscreet and unguarded confidences, made in tender moments, to his wife or his mistress, may defeat all his schemes. Is he avaricious ? some great lucrative object suddenly presenting itself may unravel all the work of his ambition. Is he passionate? contradiction and provooa^ tion (sometimes, it may be, too, artfully intended) may
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